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Memorabilia. 





N the Bodleian Quarterly Record (vol. vi 

No, 66) will be found our correspondent 
Dr. F. P. Barnard’s admirable report on 
the Rawlinson Collection of seal matrices, 
which, in 1927, was transferred from the 
Bodleian Library to the Ashmolean Museum. 
The collection had been bequeathed to the 
Library by Richard Rawlinson in 1755, and 
had thus been in its possession for over 170 
years. It consists of about 850 items, of 
which the great majority, apparently run- 





ning to nearly 700, are Italian. Next in 
number come the French, being about 60; 
English, Scotch and Irish together number | 
25. As to date, the fourteenth century pre- 
dominates. Dr, Barnard tells us that this 
was because but a small proportion of the 
population could write, and the seal was | 
found a more convenient mode of authenti- | 
cation than the assembling of numerous wit- | 
nesses. In the next and subsequent cen- | 
turies, not only were there fewer and fewer | 
illiterates, there were also more and more 
notaries. Armorial seals somewhat exceed | 
two-fifths of the whole number. Among | 
them, as the report shows, are many be-. 
longing to illustrious personages—ecclesias- | 
tical principally—-and societies. There are | 
three fine English naval seals: that of the | 
Office of the Sub-Admiralty of England ; that 
of Holand (Henry Duke of Exeter, Admiral 
of England, Ireland and Aquitaine, 1447); | 
and Hilton. Perhaps more interesting still | 
are the professional seals (for instance, those 
of the ‘‘ Doctor Type,’’ which have a Doctor | 
seated with a book lying on a desk before 
him, or the bird with a sprig in its beak 
of the physician), or the seals of craftsmen. 
There are two seals of Gilds: one that of | 
the Boatmen of the Tiber, the other that | 
of the Wool-workers of Narnia, in Umbria, 
both of the fourteenth century. A curious 
example is the ‘‘Seal of the Ghibelline 





| the essential points.’’ 


Party of the City of Massa”’ in Tuscany, 
which has the Imperial eagle displayed, 
screaming in triumph and perched on the 
back of a lion passant coward (with his tail 
between his legs) representing the Papal 
party. Dr, Barnard, noting that the arms of 
the Pope at the time, John XXII, had a 
lion rampant in them, suggests the possibility 
that this refers to the victory of the Ghibel- 
lines in 1325. The Report, from which we 
have taken these few details, is the outcome 
of two years’ work. Although a few lacunae 
yet remain to be filled up, it is matter for 
great satisfaction to the lover of antiquities 
that this collection should at length possess 
its Catalogue raisonné. 


HE new number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research 
opens with the pleasant story of the return 
to England of a King’s colour lost to the 
French Cavalry at Quatre Bras. It belonged 
to the 2nd Battalion of the 79th Foot, whose 
misfortunes that day, owing to the blunder 
of a superior officer, were severe. They had 
been ordered to form square to receive cavalry, 
a heavy cannonade from the French heights 
having given warning what was to be ex- 
pected, and were in the act of so doing when 
the Prince of Orange rode up and counter- 
manded the order. As they were deploying 
into line, the French cuirassiers rode into 
and over them, completely rolling up the 
regiment, and it was then that this colour 
was wrenched from the hands of the officer 
who carried it. Colonel Leslie, the Hon. 
Editor of the Journal, who has written the 
article from which we are quoting, prints 
three letters on this episode from officers 
who fought at Quatre Bras, as well as a 
passage, in a report of Maréchal Ney, from 
the records of the French Ministry of War, 
which accounts, as he says, present what is 
“the invariable sign of good and indenen- 
dent evidence, namely, that while they differ 
about immaterial details, they all agree on 
The colour, coming 
into the hands of General Donzelot, passed 
to his nephew and from him to his great- 
nephew who, in 1909, was Curator of a 
museum lodged in the Chdéteau at Azay-le- 
Rideau (Indre et Loire). On a tour in 
France, in that year, the late Captain J. 
W. G. P. Jeffcock, visiting the museum, saw 
in the hall-porter’s lodge, two flaes labelled 
‘*For Sale.’? Recoonising one as British, he 
promptly paid the 600 francs asked for them, 


| and brought it back to England, where it is 


now in the possession of his son, Mr. W. P. 
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Jeffcock, of High House, Little Bealings, | J.) ; an Rie 

Suffolk. A Piso illustration shows that , Two Hundred Years Ago. 
the silk at its edge, and also near the heavy | From the Daily Journal, Saturday, Novem- 
embroidery in the middle of the flag had been | ber 14, 1730. 

torn, but the material has since been ‘re- | 








paired. The silk—as becomes a relic—is faded. | Yejterday ge oes jr ~— 0 France, 
; ; and three from Flanders 
N the November Connoisseur the Editor | Conftantinople, Oct. 12 


utters weighty and timely protest against | There has happened a very fudden, unex. 
the historical and antiquarian blunders per- | pected and great Revolution here, which 
petrated by the cinema. He gives as examples, | was begun by a fingle Janiffary, who pre 
Mary, Queen of Scots, surrounded by Low- | tended to be a Prophet, and faid he had had 
land courtiers in kilts; Robin Hood swim-| 4 Yifion: That the Wars again{t the 
ming a moat in chain mail; the galley-slaves | Emperor of the Chriftions and te Perfians 
in ‘Ben Hur’ plying forty-foot sweeps | jaye been very fatal to the Ottoman Empire 
which it would require several men to wield. | and Religion, by the Indolence of the Sultan 
As he says, a single film may prove more! and the ill Conduct of the Vizier: That 
potent as a disseminator of error than the | thefe had granted feveral confiderable Pro- 
British Museum, with its 1,100,000 visitors | yinces to the Enemies, which had coft much 
a year, as a disseminator of truth. He goes) Blood of the Muffulmans, and that this 
on to urge that the film has a definite art) (effion had been made contrary to the 
of its own, already in considerable degree | exprefs Tenor of the Alcoran: That the 
developed, but, owing to the control under Empire and Religion of the Turks would 
which a majority of films are shown, inade- | expire, if the Sultan Achmet continued @ 
quately brought to public knowledge; and the Throne, and the Grand Vizier and the 
claims support for the establishment of a per-| other Minifters in the Government, The 
manent independent theatre, a scheme for’ firft Day this Janiffary had not many 
which is already on foot. The Film Group, Adherents, and the Miniftry might have 
a select company of people interested whether | {tifled the Revolt, if they would, but that 
technically or critically in the theatre, with | Night and the Day following the Faction 
Mr. Paul Rotha as their Hon, Secretary, is increafed to that Degree that the Rebels 
issuing a circular asking for the names of | came before the Seraglio, and demanded the 
film-goers who would be prepared to patronise | Heads of the 3 Prime Minifters, which the 
such a theatre. | Sultan, after a long Refufal, at lait fent 

Articles in this number are Mr. R. W. to them. The Grand Vizier feeing he could 
Symonds’s ‘ Old Labelled Furniture’; Mr. no longer refift them, took Poifon, which he, 
W. A. Thorpe’s ‘ Rise of English Cut-glass’ it feems, always carried about him. The 
—continuing his paper in last month’s Con- Rebels, not content with having the Heads of 
noisseur; an entertaining account of the col-| the faid Minifters, demanded Entrance into 
lecting of ‘‘ Penny Dreadfuls’’’ by Mr. Des- | the Seraglio, to lay hold of other bad Coun- 
mond Coke; and ‘ Embroideries at the Whit-' fellors, and to punifh them as they deferved; 
worth Art Gallery, Manchester,’ by Mr. A. but this being denied, a defperate Rencounter 
F. Kendrick. The last has a charming ac- enf{ued, and the Rebels having forced the 
count of a casket worked by Hannah Smith Gates, they maffacred 700 Perfons, but they 
in 1654-1656, between the ages of twelve and fhut up in the old Seraglio the Sultan, his 
fourteen, just such a wonderful piece of child- Sons, and his Wives, and advanced Sultan 
ish skill, taste and ingenuity as the Con- Mahomet to the Throne, Son of the depofed 
noisseur brought to our notice in August two Sultan’s Brother, who had been depofed in 
years ago. Hannah wrote a little statement, | 1703. After this they fent a Chiaus to the 
with dates, of the rise and progress of the Army in Syria, to arreft and bring hither 
work, of which a photograph is given. This the eldeft Son of the confined Sultan, who 
provides an example of the mistakes which was left with the Command of the Army, 
may sometimes lie hidden under the appar- when his Father returned hither. The 
ently literatim transcript put between quota- Author of this Revolution afterwards dis- 
tion marks. The writer of the article ex- | banded his People, and caufed to be reftored 
claims, at the precision with which the child to the Inhabitants all that had been taken 
puts the statement together to ‘‘sartifi’’ from them, fo that in 3 Days time all was as 
herself: but the quoted word, as the photo- quiet as if there had not happen’d the lealt 
graph plainly shows, is ‘ fattiffi.’’ Commotion. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CONTINENTAL BRASSES. 


HE Rev. W. F. Creeny, in the introduc- | 
tion to his great work, ‘The Monu- 
mental Brasses of Europe,’ issued in 1884, 
mentions that the learned Dr. Frederic | 
Lisch, of Schwerin, 1n 1851, deplored the 
fact that no work of the kind had been pub- | 
lished on the Continent or in England. Dr. 
Lisch, in his article on the subject, which 
appeared in the Deutsches Kunstblatt, gives 
a list of seventy-nine brasses known to him 
as existing in Germany and Scandinavia, | 
and Mr. Creeny, remarking that some of 
these were no longer to be found, gives lists 
in his finely illustrated work, of all those 
which he had seen, or believed to exist. 

Mr. Creeny says that his catalogue is 
doubtless incomplete, and I am endeavour- 
ing in a small way to extend the list. I 
should therefore be greatly obliged if some 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ who may possibly 
know of many more additions than I can as 
yet give, would help to this end. 

Putting Mr. Creeny’s two lists together, 
we arrive at the following numbers: 


Belgian... 6. 57 Now in England.. 3 
Denmark ... ... ... { Poland’ ......: or 

Pinland 2... 2. » Portugal —..<.... 2 
EANCE” ces i. Se Pe umes | 1 ae 1 
Germany ... ... ... G2 Sweden. «.. ... +: 3 
Holland ... ... ... 3 Switzerland ... ... 1} 
BeAr isisne teed Sno, WE pie 
Madeira... ... 1 Total ... 175 


To these, I am able to make the few addi- 
tions following, in nearly every case having | 
seen the brass and taken a rubbing. 

In Spain I found in 1906, two fine Flemish 
hrasses, one at Seville, one in Madrid, of the 
dates 1371 and 1409 respectively, and T have | 
heard of a late brass inscription at Seville, 
which increases the number from one to four. 
_At Basle, in 1908, I found three brasses 
(inscription and shields) which increases the 
number in Switzerland from one to four. 

_ At Amsterdam, this year, I found a brass | 
in the Rijks Museum (an angel with shield, 
chalice, ete.); and the Conservatrice, who 
kindly gave me much help, has since found 
another (Evangelistic symbol) and sent me 
a rubbing of it, which increases the number 
in Holland from three to five. 
came across twenty-one 


brasses, 


more 
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with arms, inscriptions, ete., in Germany 
this year—at Hildesheim; St. Peter’s, K6ln; 
St. Mary’s, Litbeck; and Emden,—and have 
heard of another, which makes the number 
in that country one hundred and fourteen, 


| in place of ninety-two. 


I have lately rubbed eight more _ brasses 
now in England, from Belgium, France, and 
Germany, which increases that section from 
three to eleven. 

Professor Rydbeck, of Lund, Sweden, has 
kindly given me particulars of a brass 
(shields and inscription) now in the Museum 
at Lund; but as the brass at ‘‘ Naes Scania,”’ 
of Andrew Stigll, 1496, is lost, and the 
‘brass’? to Archbishop John Brostorp, 
1497, in Lund Cathedral, is an incised slab, 
the number in Sweden is reduced from three 
to two. 

The two brasses in the demolished Burg at 
Lubeck are unfortunately lost, which reduces 
the increased German total to one hundred 
and twelve. 

In Belgium, I came across five more this 
year, including some brass ornaments from an 
incised slab in the Musée Cinquantenaire, 
Brussels, and Professor Laurent told me he had 
recently sent back some fragments of brasses 
from the Museum, to the church to which 
they belong. I have heard of eighteen more 
in Belgium, which increases the number from 
fifty-seven to eighty. But, as regards Bel- 


7, gium, some brasses have undoubtedly suffered 


from War destruction, The condition of some 
at Dixmude, has been described by Mr. Reg- 
inald H. Pearson, in a letter to The Times 
(Sept. 12, 1925). It is to be hoped that 
we may learn before long from the same com- 
petent authority, the exact extent of the loss. 

I add a few corrections to Mr. Creeny’s 
lists. The brass at Bremen, described as ‘“‘ a 
priest, large,’’ is that of Dompropst Johann 
Rode, 1477, and is fixed to a cupboard in the 
sacristy of the Cathedral. It is the most 
magnificent specimen of a brass of a priest 
in Eucharistic vestments I have ever seen. 
The brass at Ghent, described as ‘‘ two 
priests, 1308,’” is a beautiful specimen of the 
Flemish type on a very small scale. The 
figures are those of a civilian, and a priest 
with chalice, ete. The date is 1368. It is a 
palimpsest; on the reverse is a seventeenth’ 
century inscription, and it is now pregerved 
in the Archeological Museum, The brass at 
Emden, described as the ‘‘ Pastor of Wessel,’’ 
is that of Hermann Wessel, of Rostock, Pas- 
tor of Emden, 1500. It is a large quad- 


rangular plate of the ‘‘ Flemish’’ type, and 
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is on the south wall of the chancel in the 
Grosse Kirche. The centre of the brass is 
occupied by a large figure of our Lord in 
glory; the priest himself is one of the 
smaller figures at the side, and has a scroll, 
I have heard of three more brasses in 
France—Douai and the Musée Cluny, 
Paris—which increases the number in that 
country from one to four. 

I may perhaps add, that my curiosity—and 
doubts—being aroused by the inclusion of the 
rubbing of a brass to Theoderic d’ Aqui, 1283, 
at Maastricht, Holland, in the published list 
of rubbings in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, led me after some fruitless en- 
quiries, to visit Maastricht, and I found 
that it is an incised slab. It is a remarkably 
fine specimen, having the figures of Theoderic 
and his brother Reyner, both in chasubles, 
with chalices and canopies, with a marginal 
inscription, and much resembles the brass of 
Bishop Otto de Brunswick, 1279, at 
Hildesheim. My comparatively small re- 
searches and journeys have increased Mr. 
Creeny’s total of one hundred and seventy- 
five to the very approximate one of two 
hundred and thirty-five. There are doubt- 
less many more. 

R. H. Epieston, F.s.A. 

Gainford, Co. Durham. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


" RLY became a rallying place for patriots 

and outlaws, and the centre of a new 
rising, with Hereward, whoever he may have 
been, as its hero.’? (H. E. Malden in Cas- 
sell’s ‘ Hist. of the British People.’)—Many 
people are familiar with Kingsley’s novel 
‘Hereward the Wake,’ and, with some of 
those who are not, would probably say, if 
asked, that Hereward was the son of Leofric 
and Godiva. Mr, Malden, however, together 
with some other historians, evidently has 
doubts as to the accuracy of the popular 
idea. Yet Kingsley was a historian and by 
no means a casual accepter of popular views, 
and he appears to have been convinced that 
Hereward was a son of Leofric and Godiva 
of history and legend. 

W. G. Searle, in the introduction to his 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings and Nobles,’ 
makes the following statement : 

To fill up page 461 a pedigree of Hereward’s 
family has been added, partly on account of 
the writer’s work on Ingulf, and partly on 
account of the interest aroused by Kingsley’s 
novel Hereward the Wake; the references and 





the double line after No. 83 will, it is hoped, 
prevent the supposition that the writer pre. 
sents this pedigree as deserving the same 
amount of credibility as the pedigrees preced- 
ing it. 

The pedigree referred to shows Hereward 
as son of Leofric, Lord of Brunne (Bourne, 
Linc.) and of Ediva (Ingulf). He is further 
shown as marrying (1st) Turfrida, by whom 
he had a daughter, and (2nd) Alftrued or 
Aelfthryth. Hereward’s daughter (name 
uncertain) is given as marrying Hugo de 
Evermue (Envermeu in Normandy). The 
daughter (probably Godiva) of these, mar- 
ried Richard de Rulos (Roullers in Nor- 
mandy), 

Leofric, the famous Earl of Leicester, who 
died according to Florence of Worcester .on 
Aug. 31, 1057, and according to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle on Sept, 30 of that year, 
was the son of Leofwine, and was the great- 
great-great-grandson of Leofric (called the 
1st) Count of Leicester in the time of Aethel- 
bert. He seems to have been himself the 
fourth Leofric of his family, so I will refer 
to him as Leofric IV to distinguish him 
from the Leofric, Lord of Bourne, referred 
to earlier, 

Leofric IV, according to Searle, who gives 
his authorities in detail, married Godgifu, 
or Godiva. This is, of course, the famous 
Godiva of history and legend. From Birch’s 
Cartularium Saxonicum comes the informa- 
tion that she was the sister of Thorold of 
Bukenhale. Kemble, in his Codex Diplo- 
maticus, gives the same information, but 
marks it with an asterisk, implying doubt. 

On the other hand, Florence of Worcester 
gives Leofric IV’s wife as Ingulf, which in- 
troduces the possibility of identification with 
Ediva (wife of Leofric of Bourne), whose 
name is sometimes given as Ingulf. Only 
one child of this marriage is recorded, Aelf- 
gar, the third of that name in his family. 
He, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Florence of Worcester and other sources, was 
Earl of the Angles in 1053, and Ear! of the 
Mercians in 1057. His wife was Aelfgifu 
or Alveva. This is all according to “his- 
tory,” in so far as there is any history. The 
date of the death of Leofric of Bourne is, I 
think, still unknown; likewise the date of 
the death of Ediva (Ingulf) his wife, while 
Aelfgar is supposed to have died about 1062. 
Two of the latter’s sons, Eadwine (Edwin) 
and Morkere (Morcar), are frequently met 
in Kingsley’s novel as Hereward’s nephews, 
while the latter, Morcar, grandson of Leofric 
of Mercia, was, we know, Lord of Bourne 
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at the time of the Domesday Book. Thus 
we find that Hereward’s father, Leofric, was 
Lord of Bourne, and that Leofric of Mercia’s 
grandson was also, later, Lord of Bourne. 
Presumably no student of the period doubts 
that Leofric IV’s family played parts which 
were in keeping with those we should have 


expected from the lords of the manor, in the | 
As an example may | 


district around Bourne. 
be cited Aelfgar himself, benefactor of Crow- 


land, whose name survives in Algarkirk. One | 


of Hereward’s greatest enemies, it is true, 


was Ivo Taillebois, who, if Hereward were 
really brother of Aelfgar, must have been | 


husband of Hereward’s niece. But such a 
relationship meant nothing one way or the 
other in those times. 

The question ‘‘ Who was Hereward?”’ is 
perhaps unlikely now to be satisfactorily 
settled, but perhaps someone can throw con- 
siderable light on it. I have not gone into 


details above, but am, of course, more or | 


less familiar with the usual sources and 
views. 
Grorce H. BusHNELL. 





GERVASE MARKHAM ON TOBACCO. | 


HE English predilection for the pipe is 
amusingly illustrated in Gervase Mark- 
ham’s ‘‘ newly Reuiewed, Corrected and Aug- 
mented ”’ edition (1616) of Richard Surflet’s 
translation (1600) of a popular French work. 
A passage in Estienne and Liébault’s 


LD’ Agriculture et Maison Rustique’ reads as | 


follows : 


Et pour parler en particulier des maladies, | 
esquelles les fueilles iste seiches sont singu- | 


lieres, si mettez brusler les fueilles seiches de 


la Nicotiane sur vn rechaut, & en receuez la | 
fumee par la bouche auec vn entonnoir, la teste | 


bien couuerte, rendrez par la bouche si grande 
quantité d’eau visquese & phlegmatique, que 
vostre corps en demeurera extenué, comme d’vn 
bien long ieusne... (1) 


Surflet was content to follow the French | 


in this manner: 


And that I may particularly touch the 
diseases which the dried leaues are good for, 





1 I quote from the edition published at 


Rouen in 1613 (p. 213). The work ran through | 
The one used by Surflet must | 


many editions. 
have been subsequent to that of 1570, wherein 
the passage appears (fol. 8lv) in a somewhat 
different form; and anterior, of course, to that 
from which I quote. Mr. Jerome E. Brooks, 


custodian of the Arents collection of Nicotiana, 
informs me that Surflet probably used the | 
edition of 1583. 


| 
| if you burne the dried leaues of Nicotiana vpon 
a chatingdish, and take the fume at your 
mouth through a pipe [ie., a funnel; cf. 
| entonnoir of the original], the head being well 
| couered, you shall auoide at the mouth such 
| quantitie of slimie and flegmaticke water, as 
| that your body thereby will become leane, as 
| if you had fasted long .. . (2) 


But see what Markham does with it: 


And that I may particularly touch the 
diseases which the dried leaues are good for. 
If you take of the best Tabacco or Nicotiana, 
| doe not meane such as groweth and is fre- 
quent with vs, but that which is naturally 
good, as hauing all his rights both of Sunne 
and soyle, and is — from the Indians, 
of which there are sundrie kinds according to 
the nature of the countries, and the plantation 
of the herbe, some in leafe, some in roll, and 
some in ball, and twine it verie hard as you 
can together, then with a knife shred it verie 
small, and spreading it vpon a cleane sheet of 
paper, drie it ouer a gentle fire made of char- 
coale or other fuell that hath no stinke nor 
smoake, then when it is cold, you shall put 
| it into a Tabacco pipe that is verie cleane or 
| new burnt (the figure whereof is needlesse to 
| relate, because the world is so much inchaunted 
| therewith, that not any thing whatsoeuer is 
; halfe so common as this is now a daies) and 
| hauing stopt it hard into the pipe, you shall 

with a Wax-candle or other sweet flame, set it 
on fire, and then sucking and drawing the 
smoake into your mouth, you shall force the 
fume forth at your nosthrills, which fume will 
(if the head be well couered) make that you 
shall auoid at the mouth such quantitie of 
slimie and flegmaticke water, as that your 
bodie thereby will become leane, as if you had 
fasted long... (3) 

One strongly suspects that, despite his be- 
lated fidelity to the text, Markham was not 
| given to smoking while his head was en- 
shrouded with a cloth. Be that as it may, 
we have here perhaps the fullest single ac- 
count of the ancient modus fumandi. 

It is interesting to note that the English 
seem to have been the first people in the 
Old World generally to adopt the use of the 
pipe. Though nicotian treatises had previ- 
ously appeared on the Continent, it remained 
for the first English work, ‘Tabaco’ (1595) 
| to give due importance to smoking by Euro- 
_peans; and, indeed, this princeps includes 
| the first known picture (a woodcut) of a 
| European smoker. 

No wonder that Markham was disposed to 








2 ‘Maison Rustique, or The Countrie 

Farme’ (1600), p. 288. 

3 Op. cit., 1616 ed., p. 220. 

4 In a forthcoming article (to be published 
in the Review of English Studies) I have 
proved that the author of this tract was 
‘ Anthony Chute. 
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substitute tobacco-pipes for 
chafing-dishes ! 
Rosert J. Kane. | 
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picture, 4to; published by 8. Robinson, Chap- 
ter House Passage, Paternoster Row, June 
1, 1827. 


(d) Full face, portrait in frame hanging 


| by festoon, small 8vo; published by Knight 


| and Lacey, 1827. 


TOMPION AND G. GRAHAM.—It will | 

have been noticed with pleasure that | 
the Corporation of the City have recently | 
affixed a tablet to No. 67, Fleet Street, the | 
offices of the Nottingham Guardian, com- | 
memorating the former occupancy of the site 
by these two famous horologists. No. 67 | 
stands at the north-west corner of White- | 
friars Street and Fleet Street, but as Tom- 
pion’s premises were always designated as 
“the Dial and Three Crowns at the corner of 
Water Lane, Fleet Street,’’ it should be 
placed on record that Water Lane has been 
renamed. 

In the London Gazette of 26 March, 1720, | 
it was notified that ‘‘ George Graham, watch- 
maker, is removed from the corner of Water 
Lane in Fleet Street to the Dial and One | 
Crown on the other side of the way a little | 
nearer Fleet Bridge, a new house next door | 
to the Globe and Duke of Marlborough’s | 
Head Tavern.’”? Here Graham remained 
until his death in 1753, and it is to be hoped 
that the Corporation may see fit to place a| 
tablet indicating the site of the famous Globe 
Tavern, which opened in 1636 and continued 
business for over two centuries and thereby 
fix the position of Graham’s second  resi- 
dence and business premises, 

May I be permitted to suggest that ‘N. 
and Q.’ should publish a list of the com- 
memorative tablets hitherto erected by the 
Corporation of the City, and that it should 
be annually brought up to date. The work 
the Corporation are doing in this direction 
appears to be of very great historical 
importance. 


J. PAu. DE Castro. 


PORTRAITS OF CANNING (see cliii. 470). | 

—To the portraits of George Canning | 
mentioned in my note at the above reference, 
may be added the following :— 

(a) Engraving (6in. by 54in, on plate 14in. 
by sifin.) by J. Kennerley, from original 
drawing by C. Penny; front view, head 
turned to right of picture, left arm out- | 
stretched; published by Bulcock, London, 
1826. 

(b) Engraving by W. T. Fry, from draw- 
ing by George Hargreaves of Liverpool ; pub- 
lished by Thomas Kaye, Liverpool. 

(c) Facing front, but looking to right of 


(e) Profile, facing left of picture, large 
4to; F, L. Chantrey del. 1821. 7 

A large folio engraving by 8. Cousins from 
a drawing by H. Courbould, of the Chantrey 
statue in Liverpool Town Hall, is in the 
Liverpool Public Library, together with 
another lithograph by Johns R. Isaac, of 
Castle Street, Liverpool. The marble statue by 
Chantrey, in the north transept of West- 
minster Abbey, is a replica of one executed 
originally for the Duke of Sutherland, which 
has just been presented by Mr. Charles Boot 
to the Greek nation and will probably be 


| erected in George Canning Square, Athens. 
? 


It may here be noted, in the interests of 
future accuracy, that the Evening Standard 
of 28 Oct., 1930, published as a portrait of 
George Canning, that of his son, Earl Can- 
ning, as it had already done on two previous 
occasions, in its issues of 14 May, 1928, and 
16 June, 1928. 
Frep R. GALE. 


ICKENS’S USE OF A CREST. — The 
Morning Post of Aug. 15, 1930, con- 
tains an article on the use of a crest by 
Charles Dickens. A visit to the Dickens 
Museum in Doughty Street by their repre- 
sentative revealed the fact that the book- 
plate in every volume of the novelist’s lib- 
rary was decorated with an imposing crest 
representing a lion holding between its paws 
a variation of the maltese cross. The repre- 
sentative made enquiries at the College of 
Heralds, where he was told there was no 1 
cord of Dickens’s family having borne arms; 
and he was also able to establish the fact 


| that the author himself never took out a 


grant of arms. 

In a leading article in the same paper, 
the writer asks, ‘‘ Was it snobbery or merely 
whimsical fancy that induced Dickens to em- 


| bellish his entire library with a crest?’ 


I think there should not be any difficulty 
in answering both these questions in the ne- 
gative. It must be remembered that at the 
time Dickens commenced to write the gummed 
envelope had not come into use, and the prac- 
tice of folding and sealing letters was unl- 
versal. If the writer belonged to an arml- 
gerous family, his seal would bear the family 
crest; but, if not, a seal with some device 
would be used; an eagle for example, ap- 
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| 
pears to have been a favourite one. Seals 
with devices could be obtained at any heral- | 
dic stationer’s, and the purchaser usually | 
had a large number of devices to make a 
selection from. Families without a crest | 
would often use the same devices for genera- | 
tions. 

There are a large number of deeds in the 
MS. Department of the British Museum 
sealed with such, and I have come across a 
considerable number of deeds of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries having these | 
seals with devices, 

I should imagine that Dickens, when a 
young man, used a seal with “she device men- 
tioned, and afterwards used it for his book- 
plate in order to identify his books. 
ArTHUR W. Marks. 


“PJISTROBILL.’’—This curious word oc- 
curs in a will of 1540 quoted by Dr. 
Harwood in his interesting account of Wind- 
sor Old and New, recently published, and is 
possibly an isolated use of such word ? 

“Tf my sonne William be not content with | 
this my Will, or distrobill my doughter 
Christian or my godsonne Andrewe,”’ etc. (p. | 
372). 

R. B. 

Upton. 


ENANCE AS A PUNISHMENT FOR 

USURY.—In the registers of the parish 

of Winston, situated on the Durham side of 
the Tees, is the following information : 

“19 Oct., 1583, Sentence that William 
Bernard shall do penance in his parish church 
of Winston on the Lord’s Day next ensuing, 
in the usual dress, and shall there publicly | 
read the fifteenth Psalm, Domine quis habit- | 
abit, etc., and shall give up a bill for three 
pounds to Robert Appleby to be cancelled.”’ 

H. Askew. 


(HANGING LON DON.—(1) St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill. The church has been closed | 
for three months and was re-opened on Oct. | 
26. The aim of the restoration has been 
to recreate a Wren church which had _ lost | 
its character. The interior has been painted 
white and more light admitted by the win- 
dows. 
_ (2) Old Marylebone Burial Ground. This | 
is being converted into a children’s play-| 
ground ; it was closed to burials in 1857. 
(3) 13 and 15, Old Queen Street, Westmin- | 
ster. Two old houses have been removed to 
make way for up-to-date offices, 
J. ARDAGH. 
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: ; 
Readers Queries. 
( XFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CUSTOMS 

—(1) What is the origin of the custom 
of wearing white ties at Oxford by the men 


| who are in for examinations ? and why do they 


not do the same at Cambridge ? 

(2) How does it come about that heads 
of houses live in ‘‘ lodgings’’ at Oxford and 
in ‘‘ lodges’’ at Cambridge? 


A. H. Sranton. 


IR WILLIAM PETRE.—May I, through 
your columns, ask for assistance from 

any who can put me on the track of docu- 
ments, not already in State Paper Calen- 


| dars, connected (even indirectly) with Sir 


William Petre, Privy Councillor, and Sec- 
retary of State from 1545 to 1557, and of 
anything throwing light on his activities as 
Commissioner for the Dissolution of Monas- 
teries under Henry VIII? I am _ also 
anxious to trace if it be possible, a MS. vol- 
ume entitled ‘ Latin Letters of Sir William 
Petre and others.’ It was supposed to have 
been sold with the Thornton library by the 


| late Mgr. Lord Petre in 1886, but an exam- 
' ination of the sale catalogue shows that it 


was not included, and the volume cannot 
be traced. Material is being collected for a 
memoir of Sir William Petre, and any in- 
formation as to letters or documents would 
be of the greatest help. 
MarGareET CLUTTON. 
(née Petre). 
61, Warwick Avenue, Bedford. 


MATEUR CLOCKM AKERS AND 
CHURCH CLOCKS.—Our  Lincoln- 
shire readers doubtless know examples of 
church clocks made and presented to parishes 
by that accomplished and munificent amateur 
clock-maker, Canon Sutton. Could any give 
me a list of his church clocks? And I should 
be grateful for information about any other 

similar donor. 

©. kh. 


TAGE HISTORY OF GREEK DRAMA 
IN ENGLAND.—Has any one compiled 

a history of the performances of Greek plays 
in England (1) in Greek; (2) in English? 
Am I right in thinking that Euripides has 


| been more often performed here than any 


Greek dramatist, and that the 
‘ Alcestis’ is the play that has been most 
often done? I do not know when or where 
the first Greek play was performed in this 


other 




















































L. EB. A. 


DUBLIN HARBOUR-MASTER. — Can 
anyone tell me when Thomas Huddle- 
ston was appointed Harbour-Master of Dub- 
lin? He died in the mid-eighteen-thirties. 
The date of his birth and parentage will also 
be welcomed. 





C. Roy Hupteston. 
Little Mead Chapel, Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 


AVALRY RECRUITING POSTERS. — 
Recruiting posters were printed more 
than a century ago for the 1st Dragoon 
Guards, 3rd Dragoon Guards, 1st Dragoons, 
7th, 14th, 15th and 20th Hussars, Examples 
wanted of posters of other Regular cavalry 
regiments. 


J. PAatne. 


RINCE CHARLIE AND THE BROKEN 
BOWL.—Could you give me any par- 
ticulars about the incident of the bowl 
broken by Bonnie Prince Charlie with Anne | 
Macdonald. on the evening of Sunday, July | 
29, 1746. 
Is this an old Scotch custom ? 
shou'd like to know as full 
possible. 





If so, I! 
particulars as | 


Harotp NORMANDALE. 


ENSUS PAPERS, 1801, 1811, 1821 and 
1831.—Where are the original Enumer- 
ators’ Papers for all or any of the above 
years? As far as I can ascertain, they are 
not known to be at the Public Record Office. 
I shall be glad of any information as to | 
their contents, ages of people, etc. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


LD AMERICAN FURNITURE.—What 
were the woods principally used for 
making furniture in the earliest days of Eng- 
lish settlement in America? Was importa- | 
tion of furniture from England or the Con- 
tinent common among well-to-do colonists? | 
How soon were clocks and watches made in 
America ? 


R. E. L. 


ANONIZATION.—For which saint was) 
the regular process of beatification and | 
then canonization first brought into use? 
Who introduced into this the objector known | 
as the Advocatus Diaboli? What is there 
corresponding with Roman canonization in | 
the Eastern Orthodox Church? 








| 
Pak 5 





| particulars concerning 
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country, Who is the authority on thie | HAVARD.— What are the origin and his. 
subject ? tory of this word? Is it a simple place. 


name? Has it any literary associations? 


C. @. 


ss B M.,’”? AUTHOR OF ‘ EZEKIEL, AND 

* OTHER POEMS.’ — I shall be very 
grateful to anyone who will give me a few 
“B. M.”? ~~ A long 
letter from her is included in the appendix 
to ‘ Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal’ 
(Nisbet, 1880), but gives no clue to her iden- 
tity. The last piece in ‘ Ezekiel, and Other 
Poems,’ entitled ‘ Hymn sung at the Open- 
ing of All Saints’ Church, Chester,’ suggests 
that she may have been connected with that 
city. 

JOHN Randal, 


SLOMISE GLASS. — In the interesting 

exhibition of miniature objects at Dudley 
House, Park Lane, London, there is shown 
in a small frame, with a convex front of 
glass, what is described in the catalogue as: 
““{nterior view of Birmingham Theatre, 
Eglomise glass, now a lost art, signed and 
dated T. Hollins. 1802.’’ It shows in 
bright colours, the crowded audience and the 
figures on the stage. What is “‘ eglomise 
glass,’’ and what is its history ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
whe Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


ABLY COAL MINES. — According to a 
4 recent writer in the Sphere, fire-damp 


| explosions caused the deaths of hundreds of 


miners in England as long ago as the reign 
of Queen Anne, What districts were worked 
for coal in those early days, when the demand 


for it must have been very limited ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
SUN INNS.—Can readers supply me with 
instances of inns with the sign of the 
Sun, or the Rising Sun, near churches dedi- 
cated in honour of St. Michael, or in villages 
with fairs once held on or near Midsummer 
Day or 1 May? 
Is there a Setting Sun inn? So far I have 
failed to fine one. 
T. F. G. Dexter. 


ERPENTS ON CROSSES.—Will readers 
kindly indicate any crosses they know 
with serpents upon them, other than those 
in Scotland, Cumberland, Wales, Devon and 
Cornwall ? 
T. F. G. Dexter. 
Perranporth. 
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gest that it is impossible to visualize a mitre 





Replies. | perched on the top of a helmet; and that a 
eee -- ~ | mitre apart from a helmet has no need of a 
MITRE CRESTS. | wreath, This suggestion has no authority 
: | behind it. 
(clix. 259, 300). | Mr, Ho.pen’s statement requires some 


| modification. The three varieties of the mitre 
are not distinguishing marks of different 
ecclesiastical officials, The right to wear a 
: ' .». | mitre belongs by ecclesiastical law only to 
ae oe | popes, cardinals and bishops: others require 
used as ceremonial headdress at ecclesias- on va bps A — a —— — 
: : é : .-~ e | etc., to whom the use of a mitre is granted, 
ee al a ae i | can use only the simple mitre unless the 


ae Ns . use of another is expressly granted to 
set ™ di — ‘ a x —— pin them. Bishops are not confined to the use of 


a gold mitre, etc the precious mitre but use either precious, 
The only mitre represented in heraldry is gold, or simple, according to the regulations 


F . : laid down in the Caeremoniale Romanum. 
the precious mitre, the decoration and con- | 2 , : 
ge which have varied from Pl to time. | Theoretically the mitre is always wee 
The Pre-Reformation use in England was | ae —— > — —- on a 
that the mitre placed above the arms of a| ~ °° ® * Pi. os —e — Py fo 
mitred abbot differed from that of a bishop | ™re overlaid with ornament, and this form 
| was called the precious mitre. It was now 


in having no infulae or labels. A further . 
distinction was found in the crozier placed too heavy to be worn in comfort throughout 
a long function, so a mitre of plain cloth of 


hind th shield: that of an abbod curved | Zoid (the gold mitre) was substituted for i 
tained within the crook (typical of his during part of the service. The use of the 


restricted jurisdiction); that of a bishop Lg oe se — 7 gener pes rote 
had the point turned outwards at the ter- Frida S teeaa og allel tats 
mination of the crook (to show his wider | Et Fe eM R F 
jurisdiction). This was the rule, but it was ee eee 
not without exceptions, Fairbairn, Burke, and Debrett all illustrate 
Mr. Fox-Davies says, that from the her-| the Barclay or Berkeley mitre crest with a 
aldic point of view, the only mitre recog-| wreath, and with orb, cross or jewel on the 
nized is the gold mitre with labels of the | front peak. Abbots and bishops and arch- 
same colour. Presumably this refers to pre- | bishops have their mitred effigies on brasses, 
sent day usage and is an innovation. It is | but some have plain points and others orna- 
not in agreement with earlier writers, mental crosses (probably jewels), There is 
G. O’F, asks for an explanation of the/ no distinctive difference except that early 
fact that the mitre crest of the Berkeleys, | mitres are low (without ornament on the 
contrary to custom,” has no wreath at its| points) and later ones are higher and much 
base. At the present day a wreath is cus- | bejewelled. 
tomary, and in the grant of arms the crest} Pugin fully discusses mitres, with Latin 
is always stated to be ‘‘on a wreath of the! and French references. The origin was an 
colours.” But it was not always so. The | undivided cap as worn before the tenth cen- 
wreath or torse had a long development. In| tury. Enrichments came with the fourteenth 
some of the earlier Rolls there is no wreath. | century, after which mitres ‘‘ attained ex- 
The crest was attached to the top of the/| travagant elevation.’”’ He gives the three 
helmet. The point of juncture was | divisions already referred to. Mitres were 
unsightly, so soon there appeared a | granted to Cardinals before and since the red 
plain fillet or ribbon by which the} hat was granted in 1245. Pope Alexander 
crest was joined to the helmet; later | II granted the use of a mitre to the Duke 
this developed into the torse or wreath. | of Bohemia; Urban II, in 1088, granted the 
The wreath, technically speaking, is a twisted first mitre to an abbot (Cluny). Many 
band composed of two strips of material, of | abbots followed, and confusion became so 
the livery tincture and colour, by which the | great that Clement IV ordered abbots exempt 
crest is jointed to the helmet. I would sug-! from episcopal jurisdiction to wear orphreyed 


(HE query at the first reference is con- 
cerned with the heraldic use of the 
mitre, and in what way a bishop’s mitre 











do2 


R : : 3 
mitres without jewels and plates, and those | 
A number of items | 
of inventories are quoted, but the only re- | 


not exempt white ones. 


ference to the top is ‘‘ Item, a tower to stand 
in the top of the mitre.’’ An illustration of 
the mitre of the Abbaye of St. Denis has 


no ornament on the top. The spiritual sig- | 


nificance of the two horns is quoted from 
Durandus, but with no reference to cross 
or orb. Of ‘‘mitred abbots,’’ it is stated 
that the vestments are ‘‘ precisely the same 
as those of a Bishop.’’ 

Apparently all the three different mitres 
of one period were worn by the same ecclesi- 
astic at different services. Varying shapes 
are typical of varying periods, similar to 
styles in architecture, 

See Pugin’s ‘ Glossary 
Ornament.’ 


of Kcclesiastical 
Water E. GAwrTuore. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 
h ASSACHUSETTS MOTTO (clix. 315). 
John Bartlett in his ‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ 1914, pp. 264-5, assigns five passages 
to Algernon Sidney : 
i: Manus haeec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 
2. Liars ought to have good memories. 
3. Men lived like fishes; the great ones de- 
voured the small. 
4. God helps those who help themselves. 
5. It is not necessary to light a candle to the 
sun. 
To take the English first: in none is the 
thought, or indeed the language, original. 


For 2, Bartlett refers to Montaigne’s 
Essays I. ix. 
For 3, to Shakespeare, ‘ Pericles,’ II. i. 


‘“Third Fisherman, ‘ Master, I marvel how 
the fishes live in the sea.’ First Fisherman. 
‘Why, as men do a-land, the great ones eat 
up the little ones.’’’ Long before Shake- 
speare, Varro had said much the same in a 
place quoted by Nonius Marcellus. 

For 4 we have in George Herbert’s 
Jacula Prudentum, ’‘‘ Help thyself and God 
will help thee,’’ besides Sophocles, Fragment 


288. 
For 5, John Fletcher in a letter to Sir 
Walter Aston writes ‘‘ Like one that lights 


a candle to the sun.’‘ 


All these four are from Sidney’s ‘ Dis- 
courses on Government.’ 
To come now to No. 1, which he is said to 


have written in the Album of the University 
of Copenhagen. 
‘N. and Q:’ 3 


ent who signs himself 


S. ix. 196, where a correspond- 
GUILLAUME 
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Bartlett gives a reference to | 


writes, ' 
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“ By a patent citi by Camden, Claren- 
ceux, in 1616, a friend bears as his motto: 
Manus haec inimica tyrannis.” 

If this is true, then it proves that the first 
part of Sidney’s inscription was not his own 
composition. What of the latter part? I do 
not understand Professor Greenough’s 
remark, ‘‘ After the vain efforts of Mr. 
George Birkbeck Hill . . . I have thought it 
useless to search the Latin poets.’’ What 
Latin poets? The Latin poetry, or call it 
Latin verse, produced in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, is vastly 
greater in bulk than all that has come down 
to us from classical times, And what about 
Latin verse of the ‘‘dark ages’’? I am not 
aware that there was any extensiveness or 
peculiarity in Dr, Birkbeck Hill’s knowledge 
of Medixval or Renaissance Latin poetry. 
Who can say, in default of direct evidence of 
Sidney’s authorship of the lines, that they 
may not be a quotation from one of the many 
thousand pieces, published or unpublished, 
by non-classical versifiers? It seems to be a 
case of waiting for further evidence. It 
would, I think, be satisfactory if the second 
line could be shewn to be Sidney’s own 

rather than the production of some quite 
unimportant person. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 


PRENCH PROVERB (clix. 317).—W. F. 
H. King, no. 1005 in his ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ gives the Italian 
‘* Tl] meglio é l’inimico del bene,’’ adding “‘ or, 
in French, Le mieux est l’ennemi du bien” 
and refers to Voltaire, ‘ Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique,’ article ‘Art Dramatique.’ King 
quotes from ‘ King Lear,’ I. iv., “‘ Striving to 
better off we mar what’s well,’’ and _ the 
Italian Epitaph, ‘‘ Stavo ben, ma per star 
meglio, sto qui,’’? (I was well, I would ke 
better, and here I am); besides the familiar 
lines on drinking Cheltenham waters, 
Here lie I and my three daughters, ete. 
Epwarp Bens ty. 
JATER-DIVINING (clix. 317).—A new 
book on this subject, published a few 
weeks ago by Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, will 
probably interest Mr. Squire. It is by Fe 
Vic omte Henry de France, and is entitled 
‘The Modern Dowser: a guide to the use 
of the divining rod and pendulum.’ Trans 
lated by A. H. Bell. The price is 3s. 6d. 
net. The general effect of this book is t 


learnt by most normal people, and chapter 





show that “Divining is an art that can bef 
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iii. is devoted to instruction. Whilst the ex- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


planations of the phenomenon still leave the | 


matter rather obscure, the book is certainly 
more rational than most other books on the 

subject. 

A. Sd. if. 

Wigan. 
NGLISH RENDERING OF FOREIGN 
PLACE-NAMES (clix. 210, 268, 301, 
341).—I imagine “‘ Saint ”’ was added to Pet- 
ersburg fromsome muddled memory of our 
own Peterborough, which was the burgus 
Sancti Petri, Many odd renderings of foreign 
place-names can be traced to a misunder- 


standing. Why do we speak of the ‘‘ Faroe 
Islands’’ and pronounce the name as if it 


had to do with Tutankhamen? The name is 
Faaroer (‘‘ Sheep Islands’’). In the case of 
Heligoland, too, we have added a quite un- 
necessary termination. Helig O means ‘‘ Holy 
Isle,’ a common enough appellation of 
storm-girt islands in our northern seas. I 
am aware that the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica’ does not agree with my derivation of | 


the name; but as the writer of the article 
appears to be unacquainted with the Danish 
tongue, he leaves me unconvinced. 

Pleonastic additions to place-names must, 
I think, always be ascribed to a misunder- 
standing, Ford, at the south end of 
Lochawe, is a contraction of ‘‘ Ford of 
Anacra ’’ (accents on the first and last sylla- 
bles). But Anacra itself means ‘‘ Ford of 
the Boundary Posts’? (Atha-na-enédmh—the 
nin Gaelic, after a gutteral, having some- 
thing of the sound of r). And was not the 
s introduced into ‘‘island’’ because some 
medisval wisacre thought it was 
from the French ile (Latin insula) ? 

A change has recently been effected in Scot- 
land that is delightfully Gilbertian. 
(pronounced ‘‘ Roo’’), near Helensburgh, 
has blossomed out as ‘‘ Rhu.” 
has appeared in old documents as ‘‘ Row,”’ 
but of this the local inhabitants were ignor- 
ant. When I demanded the reason of the 
change, I was informed that everyone had 
grown sick to death of hearing tourists 
speak of the place as ‘‘Ro’’; but when I 
further asked why the h was put in, I was 
blandly told that it ‘‘ looked more Gaelic ’’! 

To my mind, rather a serious question 


arises as a result of the spread of educa-| 


tion. Tf one asks at Paddington for 
ticket to ‘‘Lemster,” the booking-clerk 
Stares, and one has to correct the name to 
“Leo-minster.”” Is it going to revert per- 
manently to this mouthful? Already: ‘‘ Tit- 


a | 


derived | 
| compartment. 


Row | 


For ages it | 
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chall,”’ in Norfolk, has become known to 
its own inhabitants as Tivetshall, with a 


strong accent on the last syllable. Is 
“Windham ”’ going to follow suit and be 
called = ‘* Wye-mond-ham ?”’ Welshmen, 


especially, had better look out. One day 
they may wake to find themselves ordered by 
our grandmotherly government either to call 
the place ‘‘ Matchinleth,’’ or to spell it 
“‘Mahuntleth’’; and Llanfairpwllgwll . . . 
may be re-christened ‘‘ New Tooting !’’ 


H. CAampse Lt. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 
A ‘“TOBACCO ENGINE” OF THE 
a XVIII CENTURY (clix. 259, 229, 


335). — May not a ‘‘ tobacco engine’’ have 
been a machine for cutting tobacco, such as 
is mentioned in the following advertisement 
in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette of March 12, 
1750 ? 

To be Sold, At a reasonable Rate, A Very 
good Engine for cutting Tobacco, with a great 
Number of Boxes, and other Implements for 
that Use. Enquire of Mr. Richard Bailye, 
Bookseller in Lichfield. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


I possess one of these “‘ engines ’’ described 


at the second reference. The lids—of which 
there are two, one for enclosing the tobacco 
and the other holding the mechanism in the 
receptable which receives the coins—are 
engraved ‘‘ Rich’s Patent”? and ‘ Rich 
Patentee Bridgewater,’’ and also the number 
**13900."" The ‘‘ key ’”’ (a sort of dummy) 
turns a screw, which acts as a bolt for the 
cash and mechanism compartment. Three 
revolutions of the ‘‘key’’ open or close this 
The other ld springs open 
when the ‘‘ plunger’? is pressed down after 
the insertion of a penny in the upstanding 
flat tube or “ slot.’’ 


EpWaArD 


TOUR IN FRANCE AND SWITZER- 

LAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
(clix. 183, 201, 219); ‘‘ CHAMOUNI” 
(ibid, 228, 267).—At the third reference, on 
p. 219, col. 1, ‘‘ Re-entering our caléche we 
proceeded with the Brizon on our right and 
the Mole (?) on our left . ..’’ I do not 
know if the note of interrogation was made 
by the diarist. 

The following is from a book in my posses- 
sion: ‘‘‘ Itinéraire de la Vallée de Cham- 
onix’...a Lausanne,chez Jean Mourer, Lib. 
1790.’’ In detailing a journey from Geneva 
to Chamonix, the writer says, pp. 22 and 23: 


HeErRon-ALLEN. 
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Les montagnes que l’on voit & droite en allant 
a Cluse, sont le Brezon, qui s’étend jusques pres 
de Siongy; la; on trouve l’entrée de la petite 
et étro.te vallée du Brezon, située entre la 
montagne de ce nom et les monts Vergi. Au 
sud de Siongy et au pied d’un des monts 
Vergi, s’ouvre la vallée du Reposoir, ot se 
trouve une chartreuse. 

Les montagnes a gauche de la route sont 
d’abord la Mole, qui se prolonge par différentes 
sommités jusqu’a la jonction du Giffre (qui 
vient de Taninge) et de l’Arve: des montagnes 
basses s’étendent ensuite jusqu’a Cluse. 

About twenty years ago I was bear-leading 
two young Russians, and we walked from 
Bonneville to within a few miles of Cham- 
onix. The heat was terrific that August 
(1911), and the horse-flies drew blood through 
the thickest leather gloves. This being so, 
we had to walk in the cooler times of the 


days; so we stayed the first night at Cluses, | 


and the second at Sallanches, At the latter 
place you have one of the most beautiful 
views of Mont Blanc; and to see it, as we 
did, at night during the worst thunder- 


storm I ever saw, the sky one blaze of red and | 


pink, was worth the loss of sleep. 


Even in 1911 there was a good road from | 
traffic was | 


Geneva to Chamonix, but the 
small. ‘The scenery, in places, was awe- 
inspiring, the rocks at the side of the road 
bringing back memories of Italian pictures 
of the seventeenth century, and attacks by 
banditti. Salvator Rosa could very well 
have painted pictures in this district, if he, 
at any time, lived in Savoy. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘““((XLOVERESS ” (clix. 64, 120). — The 

above designation was evidently applied 
to women who, in various parts of the coun- 
try, made gloves. In the 1851 Census Papers, 
it often appears. In one case the wife of a 
bricklayer was so described. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HEYSEY (clviii. 47, 121, 157, 322, 394; 
clix. 69, 160, 285). — When searching 
1851 Census Papers, I noted :— 
Samuel Phesay, glover, London Road, 
Worcester. 
Thomas Feasy, Swanbourne, Bucks. 
Mrs. Ann Pheasey, Kempston, Beds, 


John Phesie, no. 45, Fazeley St., Birming- | 


ham; brass founder and finisher. 
And at Radway, Co. Warwick, four fami- 


lies of Pheasey, the heads of which were | 
George, John, Thomas and William; all of | 


them agricultural labourers. 
I made a few notes as to ages, etc., in case 
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| any person desires the information. 
HERBERT SovurtuHay, 


‘Ik HENRY POLLEXFEN, L.C.J. (clix, 
316).—His house was No, 42, now occu. 
pied by the Royal College of Surgeons. This 
house, or No. 41, is assumed to have been 
at one time, prior to its home on the west 
side of the Fields, the Portuguese Embassy, 
from which Portugal Row takes its name, 
The house, No, 42, built 1610, was purchased 
| by Sir Henry from Sir John Maynard, the 
| doyen of the Bar temp, William and Mary, 
| about October, 1689, Sir John dying at Gun. 
nersbury shortly after. Sir Henry died in 
1691, and his widow appears to have con- 
tinued living there till 1695, when the house 
| was taken by Baron Trevor, who resided there 
till 1701. It was then sold by Henry Pollex- 
fen, the son of heir of Sir Henry, to 
Robert (later Sir Robert) Child, eldest son 
1 of Sir Francis Child, and Lord Mayor in 
| 1699. He rebuilt it, and this house in its 
| turn was purchased by the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1803. No. 41 had been acquired 
| by the College in 1796. The Hunter Collec- 
tion, purchased by the Government in 179 
and refused by the Physicians, was offered to 
the Surgeons and accepted by them. To 
accommodate the collection, No. 42 was 
bought and a building by George Dance the 
younger and James Lewis erected on its site, 
This was opened 1813. In 1834 further exten- 
sion became necessary, and No. 40 was 
acquired. The whole site was cleared and a 
building by Sir Charles Barry erected, fur- 
ther additions being made by him in 1855 and 
in 1888-9by Mr. Stephen Salter, when Nos. 
39 and 40 were taken in, forming the pre 
sent building. For the family particulars, 
a reference to Foss’s ‘ Judges of England,’ or 
| Woolrych’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at- 
| Law’ might be useful. 
W. H. Mancueée. 


See the Harleian Society Publications, 
Vols. vi. and viii.; ‘The Judges of Eng- 
_ land,’ by Edward Foss (John Murray, 1874), 
vol, vii. 


Witrrep H. Horpen. 


General information may be obtained from 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ For 
details, search may be made in the MS, collec- 
tions at Exeter City Library. There 138 
a pedigree of the family in Vivian’s ‘ Visita- 
tions of Devon.’ Pollexfen was buried at 


| ment to his memory, 


M. 





Woodbury, Devon, where there is a monu- § 


; in 
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yAsok HUGONIN, 4th LIGHT DRAG- 
OONS (clix. 243, 336).—The family ap- 
ears in various records as of Newsted House, 
Petersfield, Hants. In February, 1869, there 
was a notice of the death of ‘‘ Lady Mur- 
chison, only daughter of General Hugonin 
of Newsted House, so long Colonel of the 
4th Dragoons.’’ This was probably the 
Major’s brother, Francis, who became Major- 
General. A Francis Lewis Hugonin was 
buried at Buriton in 1788, but beyond this 
I find no other items of interest. 


W. H. Mancueée. 


OUSTACHES IN THE ARMY (clix. 
316).—As having an indirect bearing on 
thesubject of Mr. Hotpen’s query, the fol- 
lowing may be considered worth noting. It 
is to be found at p, 313, Vol. i. of the ‘ Life 
of Sir Charles Napier,’ by Sir William 
Napier (Murray, 1857). 

Cephalonia. 1822, August 10th. My other 
works go on capitally, but Sir F. Adams, for 
want of larger faults, has fallen to work on 
my mustachios! An official formal order has 
come from the Adjutant-General to shave: the 
answer was “ Obeyed to a hair.” 

It is related that Colonel Napier, as he 
then was, feeling indignant at having his 
attention drawn to this order by Sir Freder- 
ick Adam, with whom he was not on good 
terms, and being, as he was, in such an 
out of the way place, instantly shaved and 
lost no time in despatching the offending 
appendages to Headquarters (Corfu). 


J. St. M. Macpnatt. 


ARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME (clix. 
295, 337). — There is a short row of | 
very good and well-built houses on the right 
hand side of Holly Hill, Hampstead, adjoin- 
ing the Cleck Tower, at the corner of Heath 
Street, called ‘‘ The Wilderness.’’ 

The site had previously been vacant for 
many years, having no depth and _ being | 
scarcely suitable for building purposes. It | 
was formerly a sand-pit, had been used as 
a surreptitious depository of all sorts of rub- | 
bish, chiefly garden refuse, and was known | 
for many years as ‘‘ Paradise,’ and I recol- | 
lect old inhabitants exclaiming when these | 
houses were being erected, ‘‘ Why, they’re | 
building in Paradise.’? The names should | 
have been reversed. Paradise, as a place- | 
name, is not uncommon in London, chiefly | 


In connection with small houses. There was | 








a well-known popular song current some | 
forty vears ago concerning a lady who lived | 
Paradise 


opposite 
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? 


Mews.’’ is a familiar 


‘“* Paradise Cottages ’ 
example. 
E. E, Newton. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Esse«. 


This name is found all over the world. 
It is suggested at cli. 196 that the name is 
given to places owing to their proximity to 
religious buildings. There certainly was an 
example of the name in St. Bartholomew’s 
Close, Smithfield, in 1544, and the garden 
adjoining the Lady Chapel at Winchester 
was so called; but it is difficult to reconcile 
this with some present-day examples which 
are more connected with grimy walls. Wel- 
lington Street, Dublin, was formerly Para- 
dise Row, and the Deputy Keeper of the Re- 
cords (Ireland) Rpt. mentions a cellar called 
Paradise in 1379 (xxiii. 123) and an orchard 
in 1485 (xx. 99). There is a Paradise in 
Ramsgate, Paradise Passages in Holloway 
and Homerton; Paradise Places in Mary- 
lebone and Woolwich; Paradise Roads in 
Highbury and Larkhall Lane; Paradise 
Rows in Cambridge Road and Hammersmith ; 
Paradise Streets in Marylebone, Finsbury, 
and Rotherhithe, and a Paradise Walk in 
Chelsea. 

J. ARDAGH. 


There is a Paradise Street in Birmingham, 
but there were never any water meadows in 
the neighbourhood. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


Baddeley, in his ‘ Gloucestershire Place- 
names,’ gives the following paragraph under 
the heading ‘ Paradise’ :— 

Several places (fields and hamlets) bear this 
remarkable name, the actual origin of which 
remains obscure, It is possible that it origin- 
ated in the crops grown from Paradise-seed 
imported from Morocco or Tripoli, and sown 
early in the XV. century. [Is Baddeley think- 
ing of Paradisiaca, or Thuja, a tree of very 
durable wood, of which one species known as 
Thuja articulata or arbor vitae is a native of 
Morocco, and another species of which is 
known as the Thuja cupressoides or African 
arbor vitae?] In the same century (1401) we 
meet with individuals so-named. 

Bannister, in his ‘ Place-names of Here- 
fordshire,’ notes ‘‘ Paradise: (Ewyas Harold). 
The name is found attached to small farms 
in other counties . . .;’’ he then quotes 
from Baddeley. 

Although in Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer of 
the British Isles’ there are twelve entries 
under ‘Paradis.’ ‘ Paradise,’ and ‘ Para- 
dwys,’ most of which are descrihed as hamlets 


| or localities, none of the books on the place- 
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names of the various counties in which these 
places are, with the exception of Glouces- 
ter and Hereford, mentions the name. Lip- 
pincott’s ‘Gazetteer of the World’ notes 
fourteen places of the name Paradise in 
various parts of America, 

Paradise Street, Birmingham, _ earlier 
known as Paradise Row, derived its name 
from a meadow, known as Paradise Close, 
which lay at the side of the old unpaved 
road leading to Stourbridge, in the eigh- 
teenth century. In an article on this street 
in the Birmingham Post for June 4, 1924, 
the writer remarks that ‘‘ many towns in 
Iingland which have had monasteries have 
a ‘Paradise Street’.’? In these cases the 
street is probably so named after the Parvis ; 
this was the name for the enclosed area or 
court in front of a building, especially a 
cathedral, church, or monastery chapel. 

According to Murray’s ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary,’ this word comes from the French 
Parvis, which is derived from the Latin 
Paradisum—a paradise. 

There is a Paradise Lane in the Spark- 
brook area of Birmingham, and a small area 
in a valley, through which there runs a smal] 
water-course, between Northfield and Bartley 
Green, is known as Paradise. 

H. M. CasuMore. 

Birmingham. City Librarian. 


METAL- DESTROYING INSECTS (clix. 

514).—After reading with interest Mr. 
H. Sato’s remarks on this subject, I would 
strongly recommend the perusal of Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ Life of the White Ant.’ All 
doubts regarding any other metal-destroying 
insects will be put at rest with the utmost 
interest, after reading how a white ant opens 
an ordinary tin of pineapple. First rasping 
away the tin coating, then corroding the 
exposed circle of iron. 

P. D. Hoipswortn. 


IFTH OF NOVEMBER RHYMES 


(clix. 


294, 338).- was taught the first por- 
tion by a relative, a Londoner by birth, but 
brought up in a Buckinghamshire village. 
In our version, line 11 ended with ‘‘ make 


the bells ring,’’ which evidently leads to 
God Save the King.”’ 
A verse sung by us as children in the later 
years of Queen Victoria, was as follows :— 
Guy! Guy! Guy! 
Stick him in the eye 
Stick him on a lamp-post, 
And there let him die. 
Bread and cheese to choke him, 
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Beer to wash it down, 
And a jolly good fire, 
To burn the old Guy. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. iv. 408, the phrase js 
‘for King George’s sake.’’ As this dates 
1883, the George must be one of Victoria’s 
predecessors. In the same volume, pp. 497-8, 
several more variants are given, one ev idently 
of Restoration date; and Tefe vrences are made 
to Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book’ (1830), vol, i, 
pp. 1431-2 (where the lyric runs ‘ Please to 
vemember, ete, .. We know no reason, ete, 

. Holla, boys, holla (bis), Huzza! A stick 
and a stake for King George’s sake, a stick 
and a stump, for Guy Fawkes’s rump, Holla, 
ete.), and to Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ 
(1864), vol. ii. pp. 549-50. The version given 


here is located at Islip, Oxon, and quoted 
from Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’; it 
runs, after the same initial stanza :— 

The fifth of November, 


Since | can remember, 

Gunpowder treason and plot: 

This is the day that God did prevent, 
To blow up his King and Parliament. 
A stick and a stake 
For Victoria’s sake; 
If you won’t give me 
I'll take two. 

The better for me, 
And the worse for you. 

G. F. Northall’s ‘ English Folk-Rhymes’ 
is also referred to, pp. 244-8. I have not 
access to this: perhaps some other correspon- 
dent would inspect it. 

One of the variants in ‘N. 


is:— 


one, 


& Q.’ loc. stt., 


Please to remember etc... 

I hope that night will never be forgot. 
The King and his train 

Had like to be slain. 

Thirty-six barrels of gunpowder 

Set below London to blow London up. 


Holla, boys ete. ... let the bells ring 
. God save the King. 


\ stick or a stake 
For Victoria’s sake ; 
(nd pray ye remember the bonfire night. 
(note the discrepancy of monarchs, and the 
alternatives in last line but two). 


Hymns, too, were specially composed, in 
many cases by Parish Clerks, for the 4 
Nov. service which is found in old Prayer- 
books, and were actually sung, even in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. One 
of these ‘‘ hymns’’ had this stanza: 

This is the day, as was the night 
When wicked folks they did conspire 
To blow up King and Parliamite (sic) 
With gun-pe-ow-dy-ire. 
Other versions are given in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
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instance, from Coventry :— 
Oh then they wicked Papishes 
Ungodly did conspire 
To blow up King and Parliament 
With gun-powd-ire. 

In Evelyn’s Diary, Nov. 5, we find “ It 
being the first gunpowder conspiracy anni- 
versary that had been kept now these 80 
years.’’ This gives a terminus a quo for the 
celebrations, 

HELEN. 


The concluding lines of the composite ver- 
sion of ‘‘S”’ are merely the chorus of a 
comic song current in the ’seventies. I re- 
member a variant turned into French by a 
cousin, the final line of which is as remark- 
able for its syllabic accuracy as for its ver- 
hal audacity. 

Le méme vieux jeu! (bis) 

Mon esprit, c’est indomptable par le Vieux! 
Mais c’est égal, mon cher, 

Je suis le vieux de mer, 
ht je porte sur le méme vieux jeu) 


H. W. G. 


| H. WILLIAMS: ‘SOUTH DEVON 

SCENERY’ (clix, 317).—T. H. Wil- 
liams was an English landscape painter in 
water-colours, who worked at Plymouth and 
Exeter in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. His pictures were occasionally ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy and _ the 
British Institution, between 1801 and 1830. 
He also practised as a draughtsman, and 
drew and-etched plates for the following pub- 
lications: ‘ Picturesque Excursions in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall,’ 1804; ‘The Environs of 
Exeter,’ 1815; ‘A Tour in the Isle of Wight ;’ 
“A Walk on the Coast of Dorsetshire,’ 1828. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Biographical notes on this artist, who was 
born in Plymouth and lived for many years 
in and near Exeter, may be found in 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ G. C. 
Boase, ‘ Collectanea Cornubiensia,’ and in 
‘N. and Q.’ 6 S. ii. 172, 339. Farington 
(Diary, vi. pp. 168, 177) did not think 
highly of him as a teacher of drawing. 


Nearly every year, from 1801 to 1850, he 


published etchings of Devon scenery, some- 
times under his name and at other times 
under the description, ‘‘ A Devonian ’’; and 


he also wrote a guide-book to Devon scenery. 
The date 1821 is given as that of a publication 
called ‘ Views illustrative of Scenery in the 
South of Devon, ete., drawn from Nature and 
on stone,’ by T. H. Williams, Parts 1, 2, 3, 
containing fourteen plates in all, 1d3ins. by 
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"-19ins., wrappers, Williams is said to have 
died in London on 30 May, 1879 (‘ Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis,’ vol. iii. p, 1361). 

M. 


| ‘Thomas H. Williams was an English land- 
scape painter [ut supra]. He produced in 
1801, in conjunction with H. J. Johns, ‘ Pic- 
turesque excursions in Devonshire; consist- 
ing of select views, with descriptions.’ Be- 
tween the years 1801 and 1830 he exhibited 
twenty-three pictures at the larger exhibi- 
tions, i.e., seven at the Royal Academy, fif- 
teen at the British Institution, and one at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery. A list of his pic- 
tures hung in the Royal Academy is given in 
Graves’s ‘ Royal Academy Exhibitors.’ The 
subjects of these pictures are Devon and 
Wales, and the subject of those exhibited at 
the British Institution, of which a list may 
be found in Graves’s ‘ British Institution,’ 
is Devon. 


H. M. Casu More. 


PENNY OR TENNE SURNAME (celix. 

259, 302).—There were copyhold tenants 
of this name, i.e., Tenny or Tennye, in the 
manors of Surlingham and Beachams in Bun- 
well and Carlton, Norfolk, in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. I can give your 
correspondent further particulars if he 
requires them and will communicate with 
me, 

C. A. Hiecrns. 


GTIDSON FAMILY (clix. 317).—There are 
0 numerous references to this family in 
the Plymouth and Newton Abbot districts 
from the time of Edward VI. Publication 
in ‘N, and Q.’ of the entries in the Family 
Bible would undoubtedly be of interest to 
many readers in Devon. 
M. 


PATCHWORK (clix. 228, 265, 321). — For 
an account of patchwork quilts made in 
the United States of America, see Mrs. Ruth 
Kk, Finley’s recently published book entitled 
“Old Patchwork Quilts and the Women who 
made them.’ 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington, 


VALDORA (clix. 316). — Luigi Federico 

Menabrea (1809-1896), the Italian gen- 
erally and statesman, was created Marquis of 
Valdora in 1875. Hence it appears to be 
the name of a district and not of a lady. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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JORCESTERSHIRE PLACE- NAMES: HEINE'S ‘ BIMINTI’ (clix, 171, 211).—The 
INTERPRETATION SOUGHT (clix. explanations given do not really ex- 

296).—Professor Kilert Ekwall, in his ‘ Eng-| plain the phrase. Why should an optimist 
lish River-Names,’ a more recent publication | be described as ‘‘ Seeing heaven hung with 
than the work mentioned by Asues, dis-| fiddles’’—surely a strange phenomenon? 
cusses in detail the derivation of Belne, the | Heine uses the same phrases again in lines 
stream name contained in Bell End, Bell | 117-118 of ‘ Waldeinsambeit’ : 
Heath and Belbroughton, under the name O schéne Zeit! wo voller Geigen 
Bell. The last he says is the old name of the Der Himmel hing. 
stream that rises near Romsley and flows My own translation of the lines in 
‘epee re places mentioned to the Stour at)‘ Bimini’ is as follows:— 
Hoobrook. 


The early form of Belne is shown to be Brightly lies, the sunshine lighting 


Sea and shore, the isle of Cuba; 


Beolne, which points to an original unre- From the blue air sounds like viols 
corded Bilundn or Belunén. By u- mutation Everywhere to-day are ringing. 
the O.E. unrecorded form Beolune, later P. L. G. Wess. 





Beolene, Beolne, is obtained. 

The early loss of the medial vowel, Ekwall 
says, is really curious, as O.E. Belone ‘‘ hen- 
bane ”? does not show syncope. O.E. Beolne 
might, of course, he says, mean Béolne, but 
that seems less probable. 

Continuing, he says, the name may simply 


a WANTED (clix. 317).—It is in 
his ballad called ‘ Kassandra’ (ll. 59, 60) 
that Schiller says :— 

“ Nur der Irrtum ist das Leben, 

Und das Wissen ist der Tod.” 


Lord Lytton’s translation is :— 


be a derivative of O.E. Beolone. The diffi- | “For error is the life we live, 

culty here is that the derivative would have; And, oh, our knowledge is but death,” 
the same form as the word from which it is; Sir Theodore Martin’s :— 

derived. But he says that the situation may | “ Human life is nought but error, 
be saved by assuming that the word for hen- | Knowledge is a fatal gift.” 


bane was originally an d- stem, O.E, unre-| The poem was written by Schiller in 1902, 
corded Belun, Beolon, later transformed to | The speaker is Cassandra, the prophetess; her 
Beolone. Supposing this to be correct, the words are a variant of the theme that ignor- 


rv aah : ance is bliss 
ns ‘‘ the river whose banks the , 
ee eee oh _ oe | L. R. M. Srracnan. 


henbane grows.’’ | Birmingham University. 

After dealing with other suggested deriva- | in iss . 
tions Ekwall concludes with the statement, | DOEM ia ar nl pgs ia = 
& ‘ . er ” | quired is eter Cooper,’ by oaquin 
I think English origin is preferable. | Miller” (Cincinnatus Hiner Miller); it will 
H. ASKEW. | be found in ‘An American Authology,’ by E. 
ILLIAM HUGHES: ‘FLOWER GAR. | Stedman, end (rary day in the Year, 
DEN AND COMPLEAT  VINE- | scrit proverb which says, “ All that we can 
YARD’ (clix, 279).—According to his own | hold in our cold dead hands is what we have 
account, William Hughes (fl. 1665-1683) | given away’; and in his ‘ Divine Fancies 


-” | Quarles says that “ only what we lose we have.” 
yess gan n a fili- : tie ; 
served on board a vessel engaged o There are many other similar phrases. 


bustering expedition in the West Indies. g 
Amongst other places, he visited Barbados, cae Re 
St. Kitts, Hispaniola, Florida, and Jamaica.) (A UTHORS WANTED (clix. 317)—1. This 





After his return, about 1652, he took service, | *%, ee et as eat ae 
apparently as a gardener, under the Viscount- And from thy slender store two loaves alone 
ess Conway at Ragley, and while there pub- to thee are left, 

lished ‘The Complete Vineyard; or, An ex-| Sell one and with the dole, 

cellent way for the planting of vines,’ Lon-| Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul,” 


don, 1665, a work which reached a third | is from ‘ Gulistan’ (The Garden of Roses), by 


ric . : ae _| Mosleh Eddin Saadi. A somewhat s‘milar ver- 
edition in 1683; ‘The Flower-garden en sion appears in Oswald Crawfurd’s ‘ Round 


larged,’ London, 1671 (third and last edition | the Calendar in Portugal.’ 

1683); and the ‘ American Physitian; or, Aj “If thou hast a loaf of bread, sell half and 

treatise Of the roots, plants, trees... grow- | buy the flowers of the narcissus; for bread 

ine in the English plantations in America.’ a — but the flowers of the 
E | narcissus the soul.” 

1672. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, August 1717— 
December, 1718. Edited by Cecil Head- 
lam. (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 15s. 
net). 


witH Mr. Headlam as guide and inter- 
preter, the student is here once more 
introduced into the complications, the stir- 
ring vicissitudes of Colonial life and_poli- 
tics in the days of Addison. Addison him- 
self, about half-way through the period with 
which we are dealing, is forced by ill-health 
to resign his Secretaryship of State. The 
documents of this volume to be noticed as 
important are the revised Instructions of the 
Governor of Jamaica; the representations 
concerning the British Title to the Virgin 
Islands; and those on the right to cut log- 
wood in Campeche Bay—here printed for the 
first time; with which must be placed the 
lengthy statement detailing the then condi- 
tion of the Newfoundland trade and fishery. 
Both Spain and France were giving consider- 
able trouble, and, to add to the perplexities 
of Governors, the measures taken in their aid 
by the Home Government were not always 
straightforwardly carried out. Pirates bulk 
very large in the story. Besides the high 
questions of proper defence these papers treat 
of numerous details of raids and captures. In 
particular we have here the violent end of the 
notorious Teach alias Blackbeard, whose char- 
ater and exploits (and his name, too), all 
conform to the most lurid tradition of piracy. 
Woodes Rogers is now made Governor of 


the Bahamas—and mention of him suggests’ 


the remark that this volume is rich in illus- 
tration not only of the nature of the task 
undertaken by the Governor of a Colony in 
those times, but also of the mind and capa- 
cities of the individual Governors, especially 
of Spotswood at his heavy job in Virginia. 
It is interesting to find Addison’s successor, 
Mr. Secretary Craggs, writing to the Governor 
of Jamaica to require him to afford encour- 
agement, and protection against threatened 
molestation, to the Jews who had now for 
some time been settled there ; and interesting, 
again, to observe in Virginia and in New 
Jersey the movement towards definite removal 
of the disabilities of Quakers. In Virginia this 
was helped forward by a new and weighty 
enterprise, the printing of the Acts of the 
Plantations, undertaken at the request of the 
Board of Trade who had very reasonably 
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complained of the laws of the several Colonies 
being ‘‘ contained in several large bundles of 
parchment,’’ so that it was ‘‘ difficult and 
tedious to come at what is immediately 
wanted.’’ Overhauling these parchments 
brought several things to light, in regard to 
Virginia, which could be objected to. 

Our readers who exercise a devoted vigil- 
ance for the safety of records will here find 
predecessors in that good office anxiously con- 
cerned about the Records of the Board of 
Trade, which were lodged in the Cockpit in 
closets so much out of repair that the contents 
were being damaged. There is an instance, 
too, of some Admiralty Records being 
burned. 

Congreve makes some slight appearance, in 
connection, principally, with his deputy Sec- 
retary of Jamaica, Samuel Page. John 
Baskett, the King’s Printer, over the print- 
ing of the Plantation Laws, tells their Lord- 
ships that this cannot be done for less than 
five farthings a sheet since ‘‘ what is printed 
for H.M. service at a peny pr. sheet, are 
H.M. Speeches, Acts of Parliament, and 
Proclamations, wch. paper bears but little 
more than half the price of that, on wch. 
those laws must be printed.”” Mr. Popple, 
Secretary of the Council, sending Baskett the 
Bermuda Acts, writes ‘‘In folio 4, there is 
nothing but the title of an Act, which title 
must be printed, and a blank of a page or 
two left, for writing the Act in, when it shall 
he found, which is at present mislaid.”’ 

We must not conclude these rather ram- 
bling observations without congratulating all 
those who will use this volume upon having so 
excellent an introduction as Mr. Headlam’s 
to open up its stores to them. 


The Romantic Movement in Germany. By 
L. A. Willoughby. (Oxford University 
Press. 6s. net). 


SUCCINCT account of an important, wide- 

spread, deeply penetrating literary move- 
ment is one of the most difficult tasks to 
which a writer can set his hand. And per- 
haps no such task presents more difficulties 
than does the history of the Romantic move- 
ment in Germany. It is complicated with 
philosophical and religious theories, and 
with mutations in these, which go down to 
the very roots of life and thought, and it 
was carried on by men, assembled in groups 
and schools, whose interaction upon one 
another was, perhaps, at once more various 
and more definite, both as between indi- 
viduals and as between the groups, than we 
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can find to have been the case with any other | 
We therefore congratu- | 
late Dr. Willoughby the more warmly on his | 
{t is not without a | 

er 


literary movement. 


success in this book. 
weaknesses. We should gather from rat 

numerous odd expressions,such as an awkward 
apparent inclusion of Ben Jonson among the 
early Elizabethans, that the writing—not the 
opinions or the general scheme — had been 
hurried; there is, perhaps, a little tendency 
to exaggeration of the effects of this or that 
production—take the work of Novalis, for an 
example; and the impartiality with which 
the various components of the psychological 
and philosophical background of the move- 
ment are treated, when these come to be 
related to the actors in the scene, seems 
sometimes to carry with it too little sym- 
pathetic understanding. But in themselves 
the biographical and critical sketches are 
full, lively and suggestive to a degree a 
good deal beyond what one usually finds in 
such studies as these, and the amount of 
detail worked in is surprising. ‘Much here de- 
pends upon good selection, and particularly 
upon selection of the matters of fact and the 
matters for interpretation to be included, 


with the proportion to be observed between | 


them. Here we think Dr. Willoughby has 
been notably happy. The student will find 


him a stimulating guide on Goethe. and yet | 


more on Heine. His rendering of the nature 
and significance of the Classical on the one 
hand and the Romantic on the other —- a 
theme of contrast which is now so deeply 
interwoven with our notions of literature 
that, however much we may regret its intro- 
duction, it seems impossible to avoid or eradi- 
cate it—leaves nothing to be desired, and is 


interest, despite its over-familiarity. 

Here and there, too, the attentive reader 
will note dicta worth testing or worth re- 
membering and using as keys. Such, 


experience for the outer experience of the 
senses is Romanticism and nothing else”’ ; 


or the proof that the appeal of a gruesome | 


play was mainly melodramatic drawn from 
the fact that the author was able to re- 
write the ending. 

It is not likely that, on the vast number 
of subjects dealt with, every reader will at 
every point agree with Dr. Willoughby, but 
all will feel, in going through his work, that 
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for | 
example, is the statement that ‘‘ the line of | 
thought which would substitute man’s inner | 
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special satisfaction which comes from confi- 
dence in the general competence of the 
author, and in the thoroughness of his 
knowledge. 


WE have to acknowledge receipt, with many 
thanks, of the annual volumes of the Geneaj- 
ogical Society of Finland, for 1928 and 1929 
(Vols. XII. and XIII.). 


BOoKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


We have received Catalogue No. 12 of Mr, 
CHARLES Keates, of Ilford, Kent. It starts 
with the Marcus Aurelius of the Ashendene 
Press (1897: £20) and describes something 
over 360 items. Notable among them are 
‘The Barbizon School of Painters’ (1890: 
£3); Lane Cooper’s Wordsworth Concordance 
(1911: £2 2s.); a first edition (2nd issue) of 
‘Childe Harold’ in the original boards 
(1818: £3 3s.); a first edition of James Ste- 
phen’s ‘ Deirdre’ (1920: £1); a first edition 
of W. H. Hudson’s ‘Far Away and Long 
Ago: A History of My Early Life’ (1918: 
£2 2s.), and a book bearing the inscription, 
‘*To Eliza Jane Couray from her very sincere 
friend Victoria, Frogmore, 21st October, 
1842’ (£1 10s.). We observed also a large 
paper copy on Japanese paper (one of four) 
of Cosmo Monkhouse’s ‘ Poppies and Corn’ 
(1890) which is priced £3 3s, 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 321, col. 1, under ‘ Curiots Names,’ 
l. 4, for ‘“* Berks’ read Yorks. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AppROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres. 
pondents are requested to ae within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 

peed to forward 


found. 
and Q.’ to any 


The Manager will be 

free specimen copies of ; 
addresses of friends which readers may like™ 
to send to him. 
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